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elusion that they are very much alike, not to
say identical.1

This brings us to the religious aspect of this
teaching of morals. Indeed, "religious instruc-
tion" so-called is forbidden by law, but ob-
viously the French legislators gave to the word
"religious" a peculiar sense. By it, they cer-
tainly meant to do away with clerical interfer-
ence, with the teaching of a truncated religious
history, with a denominational catechism, the
Roman Catholic prayers, and other religious
features associated with Catholicism. Some of
the legislators wished, even, to eliminate the
word "God" from all text-books, but they
failed. That the measure was not anti-religious
is evident from the fact that the law distinctly
states that the schools shall be closed Sundays
and Thursdays so that the children may, if their
parents wish, receive religious instruction in the
churches.2 Another proof is the official doctrine
of the State, which reads as follows:

The teacher is not to give a course of instruction ex
professo upon the nature and attributes of God.    His les-

1 Jules Ferry was in favour of having taught in the schools "Our
Duties toward God," and as a matter of fact that subject was taught;
but he was unwilling to have this inserted into the law of 1882, lest
the bishops should take advantage of it for the purpose of interfering
with the schools.    (J.-L. de Lanesson, Le Stede, 1909.)

2 All the children of the parochial schools and a large part of those
from the common schools attend the Catholic Sunday and Thursday